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received its death blow. The curious may be interested in the discussion 
between Mr. Hartland and Professor A. L. Kroeber (American Anthro- 
pologist, October-December, 1917 and April-June, 1918). 

Hutton Webster 
University or Nebraska 



American Charities. By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D. Revised by 
Mary Roberts Cooltdge, Ph.D.; with a biographical preface 
by George Elliott Howard, Ph.D. New York: Thomas 
W. Crowell Co. Pp. xxii+511. 

The appearance of a new edition of Warner's American Charities 
is sure to be greeted by a chorus of approval. Since the first edition 
appeared twenty-five years ago, this book has remained the standard 
summary statement of problems and methods in this field. In no field 
of human knowledge, however, does detailed information so speedily 
become obsolete as in the field of the practical treatment of the dependent 
and defective classes. New discoveries in collateral branches of science, 
in psychology, biology, etc., make necessary repeated examinations 
even of so-called fundamentals; so that one feels that two revisions since 
1894 are none too many. It was, however, a merit of this book from the 
first edition that it embodied such a sure grasp of the great principles 
underlying the case of these abnormal groups that much of it is as valu- 
able today as a quarter-century ago. 

Professor Coolidge has wisely utilized the book as a going concern. 
She has made modifications only where changes have occurred in social 
technique and in our information on certain important fields, notably 
those of heredity and of the nature of feeble-mindedness, blindness, and 
insanity. Furthermore, the attitude of a large part of the social workers 
of the United States has changed. While striving vigorously for im- 
provement in technique, they have all become painfully aware of the 
fundamental maladjustment in our social system and are backing with 
energy the social, rather than the individual, attack on these age-old 
evils. This attitude the book reflects. It is not so philosophical in its 
outlook as Professor Parmelee's Poverty and Social Progress, but it is 
very much more useful, especially for students. 

The particular modifications to be noted are those introduced in 
connection with the discussion of the causes of poverty and pauperism. 
While no exhaustive resume is offered here of the work of the eugenists 
and the scientific students of genetics, the important facts are well 
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summarized. Two entirely new chapters are introduced, one on " Hered- 
ity and Degeneration," and another entitled "The Attack on Poverty." 
Both appear in Part I, "Historical and Theoretical." 

The book contains, as before, chapters on the destitute sick, the 
insane, the feeble-minded. The reviewer has sometimes felt that to 
include these groups here was to focus attention on a secondary factor of 
their situation. They are dependent and hence the objects of " charity " 
only as a result of the primary fact of their mental and physical handi- 
caps. The constant contact which the ' ' charity worker ' ' establishes with 
these classes is, however, a sufficient practical reason for their inclusion 
as objects of discussion. There is appended, as before, an excellent 
bibliography, which is arranged topically. An index adds to the usability 
of the volume. 

C. E. Gehlke 

Western Reserve University 



